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ments, restrictions as to capital stock, mergers of insurance companies 

and reinsurance, and exemption of real estate mortgage loans from 

taxation. ,, , „ 

Robt. Lynn Cox. 

Medical Milk Commissions. State laws, local ordinances and 
private enterprises of the past few years bear witness to the practical 
interest that has been aroused on the question of pure milk, to the 
ends that only milk from healthy cattle be sold, that it be both pro- 
duced in, and distributed from sanitary surroundings, that it be of a 
high standard and that the processes of pasteurization, evaporation 
and condensation of milk as well as of the making of butter, cheese 
etc. are safe-guarded for the public good. The latest departure and 
a perfectly logical one, in this on-rush of milk legislation, comes simul- 
taneously from Massachusetts and Michigan, in the form of laws, 
passed in 1911, authorizing the incorporation of medical milk commis- 
sions in cities and towns. The purpose as stated in the Massachusetts 
law is "to supervise the production of milk intended for sick room 
purposes, infant feeding, use in hospitals and other cases." The 
Michigan law, in giving its object, reads slightly differently, — "for 
the purpose of supervising the production, transportation and delivery 
of milk which it is intended to use for infant feeding, sick room, clinical 
purposes." In Massachusetts the medical milk commissions of which 
there may be more than one organized in a city or town, may be incor- 
porated under this law, by five physicians duly authorized to practice 
medicine in the state. Also, the members of the city or town board 
of health are ex-officio members of the commission. In Michigan the 
city or town health board must have in its membership two or more 
duly authorized physicians, to empower it to appoint a medical milk 
commission consisting of five physicians. Otherwise the members 
are named by the state board of health, the secretary of which as 
well as the local health officer are ex-officio members of the commission. 
Only one such commission may exist in a community. The term 
of office for the members is, in Michigan, for five years, the term of 
one member expiring each year, while the members hold office, in 
Massachusetts, seemingly for an indefinite period. In Michigan a 
member may be removed at any time by the board to which he owed 
his appointment and in both states, any member accepting salary, 
compensation or emolument of any kind, is liable to fine, removal 
from office, and disqualification from any future holding of office in a 
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milk commission. The sections of the two laws which deal with the 
agreements between the commission and the dairymen, for the produc- 
tion of milk under the supervision of the commission, are practically 
the same, — the agreements to be in writing, conditions for production 
of milk prescribed according to the standards of purity and quality 
fixed by the American association of medical milk commissions and 
the laws of the two states respectively. By the Michigan law, it is 
further provided that the commission may designate analysts, chem- 
ists, bacteriologists, veterinarians, medical inspectors, etc., prescribe 
their duties and remove or discharge any such persons employed by 
the dairymen. Also in Michigan, all containers must be sealed by 
the commission. In both states, the work of the commissions is at 
all times subject to investigation by the local or state health authori- 
ties a'nd selling milk as certified that is not produced in conformity 
with the laws, is penalized. No financial provision for carrying out 
the work is included in either statute. 

Ethel Cleland. 

State Boards of Control. The value of a state board of control, 
unless its original intent becomes warped through partisan abuses, 
is the centralization of the financial and business administration of 
public charitable institutions with a view to large economies. In some 
states, notably in California, Minnesota, Ohio, Rhode Island and Wis- 
consin, correctional institutions are also controlled, and in Minnesota 
supervision is exercised over state educational institutions as well. 

In California (Laws, 1911. Ch. 349) control is vested in a board of 
three members appointed by the governor, with salaries of $4000 each 
per annum. The secretary appointed by the board receives $2400. 
Each member must give bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties, in the penal sum of $25,000. The duties of this state board of 
control are to examine the accounts of the different state prisons, 
reformatories, state hospitals and other institutions, commissions, 
bureaus and officers of the state at least yearly, and oftener if necessary. 
Public institutions, maintained in whole or in part by state appropria- 
tions, and public buildings in the course of construction must be 
visited by some member of the board from time to time to determine 
the conditions therein existing and in the case of new buildings to 
discover whether all provisions of law in relation to construction and 
contracts therefor are being faithfully executed. All claims against 
the state, the settlement of which is not otherwise provided by law, 



